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MILITARY REORGANIZATION 


DMINISTRATION PROPOSALS for reorganization of 

the national military establishment, as modified by 
unanimous vote of the House Armed Services Committee 
on May 16, face consideration on the. House floor in an 
atmosphere quite different from that which attended their 
launching last month. President Eisenhower indicated at 
a news conference on April 9; six days after he had out- 
lined the proposals in a special message to Congress, that 
he expected strong opposition from sources in the Pentagon 
and from like-minded members of House and Senate, but 
that he was prepared to do all in his power to overcome 
that opposition. 


A two-pronged attack on the defense reorganization plan 


began to develop as soon as the House Armed Services 
Committee opened hearings on April 22. A group of com- 
mittee members led by Chairman Carl Vinson (D-Ga.) 
argued that under a proper interpretation of existing law 
the Secretary of Defense could accomplish many of the 
changes for which new or more specific legislative authori- 
zation had been requested. The same committee members, 
through sharp questioning of Defense Secretary Neil H. 
McElroy and other leading advocates of the President’s 
plan, drew admissions that its provisions, if enacted as 
proposed, conceivably could be used to bring about changes 
that Congress has been loath to accept. The possibilities 
would include elimination of naval aircraft, disbandment 
of the Marine Corps, creation of an over-sized general staff, 
and denial to the Army of a continuing role in missile 
development. 


The bill approved by the committee, while incorporating 
many of the President’s proposals, sought to allay the fears 
in Congress by including a provision authorizing heads of 
the armed services to object to a reassignment of func- 
tions by the Secretary of Defense. The change then could 
not take effect if House and Senate barred it by adopting 
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a concurrent resolution, which does not require the Presi- 
dent’s signature. Because the Secretary already has unde- 
fined authority to reassign functions without reference to 
Congress—authority for which the. administration sought 
statutory affirmation and clarification—the change pro- 
posed by the committee would increase, not relax, restric- 
tions on the powers of the Defense Secretary. 


President Eisenhower registered objection to the pro- 
posed change in a letter to the committee dated May 16. 
Another change to which he objected would declare the 
intent of Congress that each military department be sepa- 
rately organized. Present law provides that the depart- 
ments shall be separately administered, and the adminis- 
tration had recommended removal of that provision. The 
President voiced hope that the items he found unsatisfac- 
tory would be “suitably adjusted” on the House floor. As 
for the rest, he congratulated the committee on “the prog- 
ress made toward developing a sound defense structure.” 


Support for action considered necessary by the President 
to halt inter-service feuding and to put the nation’s defense 
machinery in position for instant and effective response in 
an emergency had been growing during the House hear- 
ings. After the hearings closed, May 12, the rise in France 
of a grave threat to the whole structure of Western al- 
liances reinforced the urgency of putting America’s own 
defenses in highest order. Prompt committee approval of 
a bill going far to meet the President’s wishes improved 
the prospects for final action satisfactory to the adminis- 
tration. However, a hard battle over provisions still not 
to the President’s liking would not be surprising. 


AIMS OF EISENHOWER REORGANIZATION PROPOSALS 


Widespread demands for overhaul of the military struc- 
ture date from spectacular Soviet missile-satellite successes 
last autumn and the several widely publicized U.S. failures 
at Cape Canaveral. There was sudden recognition that 
new weapons cut across and transcended prior claims of 
individual services and: reduced the margin of time for 
counterattack to hours or minutes. Many public leaders 
made the point that to tolerate administrative confusion 
and inter-service bickering was to court disaster, and that 
the military forces of the country should be organized to 
bring into play instantaneously any and all of the weapons 
and tactics available. 
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President Eisenhower on April 3.sent a special message 
to Congress in which he set forth as follows the results 
expected from Pentagon reorganization : 

Strategic planning will. be unified. \ 

Our fighting forces will be formed into unified commands effec- 
tively organized for the attainment of national objectives. 

Military command channels will be streamlined. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff will be provided professional military 
assistance required for efficient strategic planning and operational 
control, 

The control and supervision of the Secretary of Defense over 
military research and development will be strengthened. 

The Secretary of Defense will be granted needed flexibility in 
the management of defense funds. 

The Secretary of Defense and Joint Chiefs of Staff will be given 
a direct voice in the appointment, assignment, and removal of 
officers in the top two military ranks. 

The authority of the Secrétary of Defense will be clarified to 
enable him to function as a fully effective agent of the President 
as Commander in Chief. 

The overall efficiency of the Defense Department will be in- 
creased. 

The tendency toward service rivalry and controversy, which has 
deeply troubled the American people, will be sharply reduced. 


The administration bill to achieve these aims was _ intro- 
duced on April 16 by.the minority leader of the House, 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin (R-Mass.), and on April 21 by Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall (R-Mass.), ranking minority member 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 


COUNTER-OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE EISENHOWER PLAN 


Opponents of further military unification had taken the 
offensive before the administration bill was sent to the 
Capitol. Rep. Vinson’ on Feb. 26 introduced 4 reorgani- 
zation bill of his own which would have brought about less 
rather than more unification at-the Pentagon. For many 
years. prior to adoption of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Vinson headed the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee and in that:post became closely identified with Navy 
points of view. Although he has shown clear understanding 
of Army and Air Force problems as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, he has tended to view with alarm 
any threat to naval autonomy that might result from Pen- 
tagon reorganization. A military analyst wrote recently: 

Vinson, because of his prestige, long service in the House, 
seniority, profound . interest in and knowledge of the Defense 
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Department and military affairs, usually has his way with military 
legislation. He is, in fact, more of a czar over military legisla- 
tion than any Secretary of Defense is apt to be over the Defense 
Department.! 


Behind the scenes in the reorganization controversy are 
hundreds of interested organizations campaigning for or 
against the President’s program. The “Big Three” 2 have 
been particularly active, and positions they took in mid- 
April proved to be accurate indicators of official service 
views, as later set forth by Air Force, Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps heads before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. “Unequivocal support” of the administration plan 
Was expressed by the Air Force Chief of Staff, Gen. Thomas 
D. White.. The Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, gave the plan his “general approval.’”’ Adm. Ar- 
leigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, had “grave 
doubts” about major features of the plan, while the Marine 
Corps commandant, Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, disagreed 
with the plan’s “basic philosophy” and said he would pre- 
fer more decentralization than now exists.® 


Past Steps to Unify Defense Structure 


STRUCTURAL UNIFICATION of the armed services did 
not get started until after World War II, although pro- 
posals for closer coordination or outright amalgamation of 
the services had heen advarfced periodically for years as a 
means of ‘strengthening national security or of cutting 
military expenditures. The National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended in 1949 and supplemented by a presidential re- 
organization plan in 1953,5 provided for a national military 
establishment under civilian leadership and direction; 
brought together the chiefs of staff of the separate services 
to advise on strategic planning; and narrowed the inde- 


1 Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U.S.A. (ret.), St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 20, 
1958. 

2 Navy League, Air Force Association, and Associations of the United States Army. 

8 Secretary McElroy assured the House Armed Services Committee on April 24 that 
officers, when testifying before Congress, had the right to oppose the President's 
recommendations “‘without fear of reprisal.” 

See “Army-Navy Consolidation,” E.R.R., 1945 Vol. II, pp. 239-245. 

‘The President has authority, under the Government Reorganization Act of 1945, 
to propose structural changes in executive departments through ‘reorganization 
plans.” Congress has 60 days to reject a reorganization plan but may not amend or 
change it. See “Defense Spending and Reorganization,” E.R.R.,. 1953 Vol. I, pp. 
382-386. 
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pendent authority of the military departments over com- 
mand and support operations. 


The Executive Branch, acting on its own authority, has 
sought to reduce some of the confusion and waste resulting 
from the continuing tri-service structure. Memoranda or 
directives issued from the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense have been designed io clarify the military duties of 
each service in the light of new developments in weaponry 
and to tighten the chain of command from the Pentagon 
to commanders in the field. 


Less than a year after combatant functions.for each 
branch had been prescribed in the National Security Act 
of 1947, top military leaders held important conferences to 
hammer out, in what came to be known as the Key West 
Avreement, the primary and collateral roles and missioris 
of each service that prevail today. Secretary .of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson said in a memorandum on Nov. 26, 1956, 
that the Key West Agreement was basieally .“‘sound” and 
needed no major changes. “But the development of new 
weapons and of new strategic concepts, together with nine 
vears of operating experience, ... have pointed up the need 


for some clarification and clearer interpretation.” 


The most controversial of Wilson’s clarifications were 
those purporting to settle inter-service jurisdictional dis- 
putes over development and use of guided and _ ballistic 
missiles. The Army and Navy. were irked—the Army 
because. responsibility for land-based I.R.B.M.’s (beyond 
200-mile range) was assigned to the Air Force; the Navy 
because land-based surface-to-air missile systems for point 
defense (about 100 horizontal miles) were made. the prov- 
ince of the Army. The Wilson directive made clear that 
so far as_ ballistic’ missiles were .concerned, the Air 
Foree had jurisdiction over all I.C.B.M.’s and land-based 
I.R.B.M.’s, the Navy over all ship-based I.R.B.M.’s.? 


Before Eisenhower became President, the chain of au- 
thority over a unified command *. ran from the President. 


®* The Key West Agreement, promulgated April 21, 1948. has legal status only as a 
Department of Defense directive. Seéretary of Defense Forrestal chose this method 
of settling uncertainties in the belief that more could be accomplished by inter-service 
negotiation than by resort to the Secretary’s uncertain administrative authority. 


7 Secretary McElroy in October 1957 ordered the Army to proceed with development 
of its I.R.B.M., the Jupiter, but made no changes in operational jurisdiction over the 
missile. 


® A unified command includes components from more than one service, and its head 
is usually selected from the service predominating in the command. The present five 
unified commands, with commanders from the services indicated, operate in the geo- 
graphical areas from which their names are derived: Alaskan (Air Force) ; Atlantic 
(Navy); Caribbean (Army); European (Army); Pacific (Navy). ; 
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(Commander in Chief), through the Secretary of Defense 
and the chief of staff of the service predominating in the 
command, to the unified commander. This channel was 
deemed objectionable by the Eisenhower administration 
because it short-circuited the civilian secretaries of the 
military departments. Secretary Wilson accordingly on 
Oct. 1, 1953, ordered that the place of a member of the 
Joint Chiefs in the chain of command be taken by the 
appropriate military department. Changing circumstances 
led the President to issue an order, a few weeks ago, which 
eliminated the military department from the chain of 
command and made it run without interruption from the 
Defense Secretary to the unified commander. 


PATTERN OF. OLD DEBATE ON MILITARY UNIFICATION 

The general lines of argument and the general align- 
ment of forces in the present debate over reorganization 
have closely paralleled those familiar for more than a 
decade. In early postwar discussion, unified command in 
the field, which had proved indispensable during the war, 
Was: accepted in principle and there was little dispute as 
to detail. Organization in the Pentagon itself was the 
paramount subject of controversy—and so it has remained. 
it, has been apparent since the autumn of 1945 that chief 
pressure for greater unification came from the Army and 
Air Force, resistance from the Navy. 


Underlying reasons for this alignment are complex, 
changing, and difficult to pin down, but it is agreed that 
initial Air Force sponsorship of unification stemmed in 
part from a belief that the air arm could attain equal status 
with the Army and Navy by no other means. The advent 
of long-range missiles served to sustain and strengthen Air 
Force support of unification. Army doctrine has been based 
on the desirability of unity of command and on the need 
to give a ground commander all means required to accom- 
plish his mission.” Although willing to borrow from other 
services, the Army tended to-think it should usually fur- 
nish the unified commander, and it believes this assumption 
still valid as applied to limited wars. 


The Navy traditionally has been. oriented toward a task- 
force type of organization designed to be self-sufficient. 
It.is the only service with operational sea, land, and air 
components, and it has been reluctant to depend upon other 
services for help in acecmplishing primarily naval missions. 
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Full-seale unification, the Navy fears, would lead to ab- 
sorption of the Marine Corps by other land forces and of 
the naval air arm by other flying ‘forces and so -destroy 
the very essence of its fighting method. In addition, the 
Navy has been prone to view itself as an elite service and 
a fighting force which, because of its self-sufficient nature, 
must be run by the Chief of Naval Operations, not by com- 
manders untrained in the intricacies of task-force oper- 
ations. 


The Navy has had striking success in warding off effec- 
tive unification of the armed forces, although -it’ has re- 
ceived plenty of unsolicited support from persons without 
Navy ties who saw real advantages in inter-service rivalry. 
Part of the explanation for the Navy’s success, it has been 
suggested, lies in the fact that it never has opposed a “con- 
structive alternative” in the end. Indeed, the basic blue- 
print from which the National Security Act of 1947 evolved 
was a document prepared in 1945 for Secretary of the 
Navy James V. Forrestal which offered an alternative to 
outright unification. This was the so-called Eberstadt re- 
port, which outlined a scheme of retaining separate but 
equal status for the services with coordination of planning 
and command functions. 


As much as anything else, some believe, the current case 
for limiting the autonomy-of the separate military depart- 
ments has been strengthened by: modification of the views 
of prominent defenders of the Navy’s position who later 
attained top places in the defense apparatus. The man who 
battled most effectively against complete unification during 
the first two postwar years was Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal. Appointed. first Secretary of Defense, Forrestal 
quickly found the frustrations and difficulties of adminis- 
tering the 1947 act overwhelming; many of the legislative 
changes he recommended in his initial report to the Presi- 
dent in 1948 were incorporated. in the 1949 amendments. 
Some persons have suggested that views recently expressed 
by Adm: Arthur W. Radford may count heavily in final 
disposition of the President’s proposals. A leader of the 
so-called “revolt of the admirals” in 1949,9 Radford later 
served for four years as chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Testifying before the House Armed Services Com- 


® This was the term given to the prolonged controversy which began when Secretary 
of Defense Louis A. Johnson ordered work stopped on the aircraft carrier United 
States on April 23, 1949. Involved were differences of opinion, on whether to build 
super-aircraft carriers or more B-36 bombers. 
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mittee on May 5, he gave wholehearted support to the 
President’s reorganization program. He said he based his 
position on study of the question he put in as consultant 
to Secretary McElroy and on his 1953-1957 experience 
as the nation’s top military officer. 


Debate On New Reorganization Plan 


OPPONENTS of the President’s military reorganization 
plan put great store on the belief that in military affairs, 
as in democracy itself, best results are yielded by distribu- 
tion of responsibility and dependence on a system of checks 
and balances. They feared that the road to a single in- 
tegrated service would be opened if restrictions on transfer 
or consolidation of combat functions were modified. 
e 

Pentagon officials conceded, under questioning at House 
hearings, that the additional authority proposed for the 
Secretary of Defense would enable that official, in theory 
at. least, to abolish service functions and merge organiza- 
tions like the Army Corps of Engineers and the Navy 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. Under the administration bill 
the Secretary would have been required only to make for- 
mal justification of such action as necessary to wipe out 
duplication or inefficiency.'? 


The administration insisted that no sweeping revision 
was contemplated and that apprehensions to the contrary 
could be traced to “language trouble” in the proposed leg- 
islation as drafted. Secretary McElroy said on May 1 that 
the crux of the issue was whether the Secretary should 
have authority to eliminate the “overlapping in combat 
functions” that inevitably occurs when new weapons are 
developed. At present, he pointed out, the Army and Air 
Force can both assert the right to provide close support 
for Army ground forces. Similarly, both the Navy and 
Air Force can lay claim to weapons for strategic warfare. 
And the Army and Air Force can both make a case for 
jurisdiction over the modern weapons used in land-based 


” The Secretary would have been required to give Congress a 80-day notice of in- 
tention to make a substantial change of this sort. Thereafter. it could have been 
stopped only by passage of new legislation by sufficient majorities to override the 
veto that would be expected. 
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air defense. Canflicts of this kind must be resolved quickly, 
the Secretary said, or waste and eonfusion result. He in- 
sisted that the present ambiguous law made. this difficult 
because the scope of his authority to reassign or consoli- 
date combat functions was left unclear. 


Gen. Pate, commandant of the. Marine Corps, told the 
House Armed Services Committee on the same day that the 
authority proposed could be used to “rationalize the Marine 
Corps out of a job’—to give it “the bum’s rush.” He 
warned that “We cannot make the laws on the assumption 
that we will always be blessed by men of today’s high 
caliber.” Rep. Vinson said on the floor of the House on 
April 16 that it was a desire to prevent a “whittling away 
by the Pentagon” of the Marine Corps and naval aviation 
that had prompted Congréss to spell out the combat fune- 
tions of each service. 


Vinson noted that, except in the case of the Marine Corps, 
the combat-functions provisions of present law’ were 
phrased in terms sufficiently general to give the Defense 
Secretary ample authority and flexibility to adjust to new 
deve'lopments. “He has been doing it for years,” and he 
can do it “again at any time he determines that new 
weapons or techniques require this action.” '' However, 
the Air Force Chief of Staff, Gen. White, testified on May 2 
that the Secretary of Defense would have “difficulty mak- 
ing it stick” if he tried to resolve highly controversial roles 
and missions conflicts under his present authority. 


RECENT EXECUTIVE ORDERS TO ADVANCE UNIFICATION 


President Eisenhower summed up what he. termed: the 
“vardstick of unity” in an address on April 17 before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors and the Inter- 
national Press Institute: 


To prevent war—or, in the tragedy of war, to win it—is the 
whole purpose of this huge establishment. Its success requires 
one single basic scheme, under single direction. That scheme is 
called our strategic plan. The. single direction is provided by 
our highest military chiefs, acting in unity under civilian control. 
Unity, then—unity in strategic planning, unity in military com 
mand, unity in our fighting forces in combat units—these we 
must achieve. ae. 


" Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U.S.A. (ret.), a military analyst who has voiced 
general support of the administration plan, said on this point in the St. Louis. Doat- 
Dispatch on April 19, 1958: “Vinson’s statement is incontrovertible. The service in 
fighting that has been going on . .-..has not been due to any lack ef authority on the 
part of the Secretary of Defense, but rather because he has failed to exercise his 
authority to prescribe detailed roles and missions promptly and intelligently.” 
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The President made known in his special message to 
Congress on April 3 that he had already taken the follow- 
ing steps to foster unity in the three principal areas where 
it was so important: 

Strategic Planning: Directed Secretary of Defense to discontinue 
the “committee system” which paralleled work of the Joint Staff.!2 

Military Command: Directed Defense Secretary to replace the 
committee system -with “an integrated operations division” in the 
Joint Staff; directed Secretary to remove military departments 
from chain of command; and ordered Joint Chiefs to “serve as 
staff assisting the Secretary of Defense in his exercise of direction 
over unified commands.” 

Unified Commands: Instructed Joint Chiefs of Staff that their 
function was “to advise and assist the Secretary of Defense in 
respect to their duties and not to perform any of their duties 
independently -of the Secretary’s direction.” 13 


The underlying aim of the foregoing orders was_ to 
strengthen the hand of the Joint Chiefs, as a corporate 
group, in matters of over-all :command and thus to add a 
second major task to their present job of advising the 
Secretary of Defense on strategic planning.’ At the same 
time, the President has sought in various ways to diminish 
the command role of members of the Joint Chiefs in their 
capacity as chiefs of the separate services. The bill ap- 
proved by the House Armed Services Committee would 
impose statutory limitations on the command powers of 
the individual service chiefs. 

In order to make this whole plan effective, the Joint 
Staff would have to exceed its present statutory limit of 
210 officers. The present staff is solely a planning group, 
and addition of an “integrated operations division’. is 
needed to furnish the-assistance required by the Secretary 
of Defense-and Joint Chiefs to enable them to exercise 
direction’ over the unified commands. The committee- 
approved bill recognizes that need by authorizing expan- 
sion of the Joint Staff to a total of 400 officers and increas- 
ing the supervisory authority of the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. 


2% The committee system involved a series .of committees composed of officers as- 
signed by each of the three services to examine proposals to be submitted by the 
Joint Staff to the Joint Chiefs The task of each service representative on the 
committees was to give proposals a “service slant’ before they reached the Joint 


Chiefs. This system had been in operation since establishment of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


This order was designed to prevent independent exercise of command over unified 
commands by members of the Joint Chiefa from services whose components form part 
of a unified command. 

% Gen. Taylor, endorsing the President's plan_on behalf of the Army on. April 29, 
told the House committee that he thought of the proposed changes as providing ‘a 


unified command post in operation around the clock so we could never be caught un- 
prepared again.” 
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APPREHENSIONS ABOUT A GENERAL STAFF SYSTEM 

Enlargement of the Joint Staff had been opposed on the 
ground that it would lead to development of a ‘Prtissian 
general staff” system. .Warlike propensities, a dangerous 
concentration of military power, and “ivory: tower” de- 
cisions were feared if the separate chiefs were relieved of 
responsibility for carrying out their plans and orders, and 
if the chairman of the. Joint Chiefs was given expanded 
authority over a big group of “bright young officers.””. Rep. 
Vinson warned the House on April 16 that ‘The | proposed | 
ehanges ... . have brought us even closer to the actual 
establishment of . . . a-Prussian-type supreme high com- 
mand.” All that remained, he said, was for Congress to 
sanction an arrangement in which “the Joint Staff and its 
director will become, in a professional sense, feudal re- 
tainers dependent on pleasing the chairman.” 


Supporters of the administration proposals attempted 
to allay fears on this score by pointing to the many dif 
ferences between Germany's Great General Staff of World 
War I and the arrangement now proposed. The Great 
General Staff had supreme command over. all German awar 
resources, was beyond control of the War Ministry,'® and 
its Chief of Staff was in no way responsible to the. Reich- 
stag or any civilian administrator. Only the Kaiser could 
check the Chief of Staff and, in practice, the Kaiser rubber 
stamped his directives. 


In pre-World War | Germany, young officers. were ear- 
marked early for General Staff service. They were chosen 
by a series of stiff-examinations, underwent years of spe- 
cial training, and remained an elite corps separated from 
all others. The Great General Staff in Berlin formulated 
virtually all battle plans, and a special Field Forces Gen- 
eral Staff, which was dispersed throughout the commands, 
made certain that the plans were carried out by field 
commanders. 


Under President Eisenhower's reorganization proposals, 
officers selected to serve on the Joint Staff. will come up 
through the ranks of the various services, as now, and éach 
service will be equally represented. Staff officers will not 
be given any long or specialized training, and will return 
to their respective services after a normal three-year tour 


'’ When World War 1 broke out, the Kaiser appointed the same man both Minister 
of War and Chief of the General Staff——thus wiping out any. semblance of a civilion 
check on the General Staff. 
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of duty on the Joint Staff. Hence they will be expected to 
keep their sense of service identity while working together 
as a group. 


The administration attempted to refute suggestions that 
the staff changes it proposed would tend to force con- 
formity in military thinking by contending that no military 
party line was called for. The changes, it said, would not 
outlaw “split papers”. from the Joint Chiefs or deny them 
access to the President, the Secretary of Defense, or the 
National Security Council. 


CONTROVERSY OVER DANGERS OF CENTRALIZATION 

Lodging of additional power in the Secretary of Defense, 
an appointed official, has disturbed some members of Con- 
gress. An incompetent or misguided Secretary might 
cripple the services or endanger the national security if he 
made unwise decisions. More threatening still is the sug- 
gested possibility that no Secretary of Defense could dis- 
charge adequately all of the responsibilities assigned to 
him. .An extreme possible consequence was cited on the 
floor of the House, April 16, by Rep. Vinson: 


His [the Secretary’s] powers must be delegated. To whom will 
these powers be delegated? The answer is obvious: An increas- 
ingly powerful supreme high command, the Joint Staff. The Sec- 
retary will have nominal power. Actual authority will be exercised 
by the Chairman and the super joint staff which the reorganiza- 
tion would establish. 


Vinson argued that decentralization of Pentagon operations 
was preferable to centralization, because it would promote 
efficiency. and not relieve individual chiefs of staff of respon- 
sibility for carrying out decisions made as Joint Chiefs. 


President Eisenhower, in his address before the news- 
paper editors on April 17, declared that “We shall have 
neither military nor civilian czars.” He stressed the point 
that the Defense Secretary would “stay directly under” the 
President and the Congress and would be subject to “a 
tremendous body: of detailed law.’ Secretary McElroy 
pointed out in his opening statement before the House 
committee on April 22 that the military departments would 
“remain as today” indispensable administrative and oper- 
ating units of the entire establishment. 





Special Features of Reorganization Plan 


WHAT HAD PROMISED to be the most controversial 
question in defense reorganization failed to materialize 
when President Eisenhower omitted from his legislative 
proposals an expected request that the Secretary of De- 
fense be authorized to transfer funds allocated by Con- 
vress to the separate services. In his special message to 
Congress on April 3, the President. had called ‘“funda- 
mental” the Secretary’s need for “greater flexibility in 
money matters, both among and within the military de- 
partments.” The authority of the Secretary over funds 
appropriated for research and development should be 
“complete and unchallengeable,” Eisenhower added, and 
he announced that budget estimates for the fiscal year 1960 
and thereafter would “be prepared and presented in a 
form to achieve these ends.” 


Most observers, and Congress members, expected legis- 
lative authorization for transfer authority to be asked as 
a part of the reorganization plan, and instinctive opposi- 
tion in Congress to encroachment on its historic power of 
the purse quickly made this the chief topic of debate. 
Administrative spokesmen maintained throughout the fort- 
night between delivery of the reorganization message and 
submission of the President’s legislative proposals that 
“only modest flexibility” was sought. Secretary. McElroy 
told the National Press Club on April 10 that authority 
to transfer ten per cent of total military appropriations 
“should prove more than adequate.’ ~ It was nevertheless 
widely reported that the administration had decided to 
delete the provision for transfer authority from its legis- 
lative requests. Foes of the President’s plan on the House 
Armed Services Committee were to be outflanked by deal- 
ing with the friendlier Appropriations committees. 


The President’s budget message. for fiscal 1959, trans- 
mitted to Congress on -Jan. 13, had called for a total de- 
fense appropriation of $39.1 billion, and for authority to 
transfer “up to $2 billion” among and between the mili- 
tary services.'® If approved as requested, the Secretary of 


‘The budget said: “This transfer provision is desirable in order to be able to 
modify and accelerate programs on short notice; if new discoveries and developments 


indicate shifts are desirable from already programmed items to other weapons that 
show a demonstrated superiority.” 
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Defense thus will receive transfer authority over approxi- 
mately five per cent of the defense budget.'7 In addition, 
the President. requested “a contingency reserve .. . for 
defense purposes only” of $500 million. 


Officials of the Bureau of the Budget have indicated that 
in the budget for fiscal 1960 increased authority for trans- 
fer of appropriated defense funds might be requested in 
a number of: different forms. First, the present method 
could be followed; appropriations would continue to be 
allocated by Congress to the military departments and 
authority granted to make transfers within prescribed 
limits. ‘Second, the present format could be used with con- 
siderable enlargement of the contingency reserve allocated 
to the Secretary of Defense. Third, the budget could be 
prepared on a functional instead of a departmental basis; 
this would mean that appropriations would be made to the 
Department of Defense in categories common to all services 
rather than to the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Congress 
could further spell out its intent by listing in a non-binding 
supporting schedule the amounts it would like to have allo- 
cated in each category to each service. 


MEANING OF PHRASE “SEPARATELY *'ADMINISTERED” 


Some members of the House Armed Services Committee 
took the view that the present provision of law requiring 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force to be “separately admin- 
istered” afforded Congress -its chief means of preventing 
the Executive Branch from ultimately exercising full con- 
trol over the use of military appropriations.'*’ - They re- 
garded that provision as a final safeguard against elimi- 
nation or merger of any branches of the military estab- 
lishment. Rep. Paul J. Kilday (D-Texas) said on April 21 
that it was ‘‘a dangerous mistake’ to think that President 
Eisenhower had postponed for a year the issue. of trans- 
ferring military funds. “‘That issue is before Congress 
now and that is the key issue,” Kilday said. 


The contention was that as long as the “separately ad- 
ministered”’ requirement remained, a point of order could 


During fiscal 1958, ending June 30, the Secretary of Defense has had transfer 
authority over only $150 million in a defense appropriation of $37.3 billion, and that 
authority is limited to research and development. Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments have blanket authority. to transfer funds within: appropriation categories set 
up for each service. 

'S Sec. 202 of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, reads in part: “The 
departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall be separately administered by 
their respective secretaries under the direction, authority, and control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense.” 
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be raised against any provision of an appropriation. bill 
which attempted to allocate funds, directly or indirectly, 
to the Department of Defense rather than the separate 
services. Under congressional rules of procedure (unless 
suspended) an appropriation bill cannot be used as a vehicle 
for legislation. - It was therefore asserted that, without 
legislation authorizing transfer of funds or lumping of 
funds on a functional basis, Congress would be bound to 
sustain a point of order based on. the statutory require- 
ment that the services be separately administered. 


It is obvious that President Eisenhower does not accept 
this line of reasoning. In his letter transmitting the ad- 
ministration’s proposals to Congress on April 16, he specif- 
ically said that attainment of flexibility. in. defense ex- 
penditures through the appropriation process “requires no 
change of law.” 


The President urged elimination of the phrase “sepa- 
rately administered” in his April 3 message on the ground 
that it was “inconsistent, confusing, ... and-a hindrance 
to efficient administration.” He said that it had encour- 
aged “endless, fruitless disagreement” and. “unavoidably 
abraded the unity of the Defense Department.” The House 
committee, however, would yield only to the extent of sub- 
stituting “organized” for ‘administered’’—a compromise 
not satisfactory to the President.'® 


Wipe. AGREEMENT ON CENTRALIZATION OF RESEARCH 

A proposal by the administration to create the post of 
Director of Defense Research and Engineering was readily 
accepted by the committee. The duties of the civilian 
scientist who gets the job will be: (1) to serve as prin- 
cipal adviser to the Defense Secretary on scientific and 
technical matters; (2) to supervise all research and engi- 
neering activities in the military departments, the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, and the Office of the 
Director of Guided Missiles; and (3) to direct research 
and engineering activities that require centralized man- 
agement. 


Pointing up the need for an arrangement “to prevent 
unwise service competition in this critical area,”’ the Presi- 
dent said in his April 3 message that the research chief 


"The committee bi]l would require that the military departments be “separately 
organized under the direction, ‘authority, and control of the Secretary of Defense 
exercised through the respective secretaries of such departments.” 
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would be charged with seeing “that unnecessary delays in 
the decision-making process are eliminated, that lead times 
are shortened, and that a steady flow of funds to approved 
programs is assured.” 


Secretary McElroy met initial reaction against research 
centralization by explaining to the House committee on 
April 24 that most research and development would still 
be carried out by the separate services. Each would con- 
tinue to set up its own projects, or the Secretary would 
direct one service “to undertake a project that is needed 
and would benefit all of them.’ The director would see to 
it that “we get a concentration of talent” rather than a 
needless dispersal of this scarce commodity on projects 
vital to the national security. Not all duplication would 
be eliminated, McElroy said, but only that which was 
thought “‘unnecessary” and “wasteful.” By appointing a 
respected and highly skilled person to the director’s post, 
“we would be able to step in from the beginning” to settle 
rivalries in» weapons research and development. The re- 
sult, he predicted, would be significant economies, “both 
from a money and a talent standpoint.” *° 


SupPort OF MIDDLE-GROUND REORGANIZATION 

The initial opposition to major features of the Presi- 
dent’s legislative proposals by leading members of the 
House Armed Services Committee was probably not repre- 
sentative of Congress as a whole. Rep. Clarence Cannon 
(D-Mo.), veteran chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, told the House on May 6 that the President’s 
plan’ was “reasonable, sensible, long-delayed, and much 
needed.” He urged its prompt adoption as a way to put 
an end to the “insane bickering’ among the services, which 
he said had weakened the country. 


The case for revamping the military establishment along 
the lines recommended by the administration has been 
strengthened not only by Ejisenhower’s reputation as a 
military leader, but also by the fact that his proposals 
occupy middle ground in the debate on military reorgani- 
zation—between proposals like those in the original Vinson 
bill, which would have retained the essence of the status 


*” McElroy said that, as a general rule, he would expect the director to undertake 
research projects on his own only where a “gap or a weak component” showed up 
in the requirements of a unified command. He cited as an example “a project com- 
plex and applying to all services, like: radar and communications research for the 
Continental Defense Command.” 
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quo, and plans for drastic reform of the military estab- 
lishment. Although the voices of thosé who advocate com- 
plete unification of the armed services or a fundamental 
structural overhaul have been subdued of late, their ranks 
include many prominent persons. 


Regardless of the merits or demerits of -proposals for 
radical reform of the existing military structure, the 
American people and most of the country’s leaders are not 
now prepared to give them serious consideration. Endors- 
ing the President’s plan on May 5, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said it would 
place none of the military services in jeopardy. Bradley 
told the House Armed Services Committee: “There’s a place 
for all the services if we keep in mind—and I hope we 
will—that there may be different kinds of wars to fight.” 


former President Truman pointed out in a copyrighted 
interview on May 17 that the Chief Executive, as Com- 
mander in Chief, was responsible for the country’s military 
policy, just as he is responsible under the Constitution for 
foreign policy. “Therefore,” Truman declared, “the Pres- 
ident should have a free hand, without statutory hindrance, 
to modernize and reorganize the military establishments 
as he deems necessary for the security of the nation.” 


The former White House occupant said that Congress, 
by reason of its exclusive power to make funds available, 
need have “no fear of abrogation of its own role or partici- 
pation in the determination of our military requirements.” 
Despite that assurance, however, it is virtually certain that 
Congress will insist on more positive participation by the 
Legislative Branch than can be assured solely through exer- 
cise of the power of the purse. 








